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~ -HORTICUL TURE. 


== lev ery night for weeks in succession. Thirty years 
FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


\since, [ had recourse to the aforementioned rem- 
ledy, and have not experienced anything of the 
‘kind more than two or three times since. You 
| will suppress this, if in your opinion want of faith 
will prevent any person from applying such a 
simple remedy, and would rather suffer the pain. 
To “wash in Jordan” and be healed, | kuow, is 
hy many deemed impracticable, but if a physician 
should recommend “ some great thing,” and which 
might be attended with expense to the pati nt, no 
doubt the prescription would be strictly observed. 
panna Me. Aug. 4, 1829. A. B. 


F rom the Long Island Star. 


NATIVE GRAPES. 

Mr Eprror—!I noticed in the New England | 
Farmer of July 17, a communication from Mr E, | 
W. Bo xt, of Hartford, on the Columbian, or Buck 
Grape. Mr Bs attention and promptness in fur- 
nishing the desired information is very gratifying | 
—as, also, his liberal offer to furward to the Mas- | 
sachusetts Horticultural Society some of the cut- | 
tings of the grape, and a basket of the fruit. We 
trust this grape will prove a valuable acquisition 
to our uative fruits. Mr B. did not state whether 
it had a thick or a thin’ skin, nor time of ripen- 
ing. Ihave been informed, from another source, 
that it ripens in September, and hangs on the 
vines until destroyed by the frest. Mr B. states 
that the berries do not drop from the bunches, 
nor the bunches from the vine, as is sometimes 
the case with the Isabella grape, which has a de- 
fect in this respect ; the berries being easily shaken | 
from the branches when ripe. 

Wo» Austin, Esq. of Charlestown, has a Co- 
lumbian Grape, which he received from Mr Buc. 
It is now in bearing, and has three or four bunches. 
I have a grape vine, called the Columbian, which 
I obtained from Mr Prince, of Long Island ; he 
procured it from Mr Apuum, of Washington, Dis-| ..ason of the year, because the sap is then sup- 
trict of Columbia. It originated on Mr A.’s farm | posed to be in the earth and the bark is firm to 
in the District, and is evidently different from the | the tree. But are these sufficient reasons to sat- 
one mentioned by Mr Bunt. It has never yet) isfy us of the truth of their position? We know 
borne witir me. that a white oak tree cut down in February, and 

While speaking of native grapes, T will remark | Jef laying until June, will send out small sprouts 
that they look very promising, this season, with | from the ‘body, and that the bark will loosen and 
me, and with others in this vicinity. The Bland’s, may be stripped off, and the like of chesnut and 
Schuylkill, and Elsinburgh, are vigorous in their | other wood; hence it is evident that there is much 
growth, full of fruit, and vie with the Isabella.—)} cay in wood in February. 

The vines of Z. Coox, Jr, Esq. and of the Messrs} "The most durable woods in the United States 

’ 
Winsurrs, of five and six years old, laden with} are red-cedar, locust, live-oak, white-oak, and | 
their five and six hundred bunches of fruit on pine. That there is a proper season to cut mate- 
each vine, must gratify every admirer of horticul-| rials for ship building is certain. Locust wood it) 
tural pursuits. 8. D. is generally supposed will last fifty years, and 

Dorchester, Aug. 5, 1829. that it may be cut at any season of the year. 

FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER, This is certainly wrong.—The writer of this arti- 
cle, in the year 1801, purchased from Hicks, Ti- 
tus, & Co. lutaber merchants of New York, one 
hundred and fifty locust posts, and fifty red cedar 
posts, which were used for fencing ; the locust 
posts were from Queens county, and the red ce- 
dar from the south. The locust posts are rotten 
and removed, the red cedar are perfect and sound. 
In June of the same year, he cut thirty locust 
posts which were used in fence, and those were 
good. In March of the same year, be cut a quan- 
tity of chesnut posts, which were set the same 
summer; those lasted sixteen years, and were re-- 
placed with chesnut posts which were cut in May, 
the latter have stood twelve years, and are rotten. | 

We know moreover that there are seasons of 
the year, between March and November, when | 
brush-wood may be cut which will dry perfectly 
hard. 

After the British evacuated Philadelphia, in 
June, 1778, Mr Cooper, the owner of Cooper’s | 


Ferry, near said city, began to'repair his buildings 


SHIP TIMBER. 

At what season of the year should ship timber 
be cut down, to insure its longest durability ? 

This is an interesting subject to every maritime 
nation, and nothing short of actual experiments 
will solve the question. We have existed asa 
nation fifty years, and are truly a naval power, 
still we rest on mere speculative opinions on a 
subject of vital importance to the nation. 

Agriculturists, wheelwrights, and many carpen- 
ters are of opinion, that timber cut in February 
will last longer than that which is cut in any other 





PREVENTIVE OF THE CRAMP. 

Mr Fessenpen—I , in the New Eng- 
land Farmer of July 17, No. 52, an article taken 
from the Middletown Gist, over the signature 
of « A Customer,” to cure or prevent the cramp. 
It is recommended when the cramp siezes a_per- 
son in bed to tie something round the limb be- 
tween the pain and the body. I regret that the 
writer had not described that something, whether 
it is intended a twine string cart rope, and 
informed at the same time how long the applica- 
tion must be continued, in order to prevent a re- 
currence of the disease. 

From actual experiment, I will point gut a 
more simple, and equally certain remedy Mian 
person subject to cramp who will take the precau- 
tion to wrapa piece of brimstone in its crude 
state, the size of a large bean, in paper, and wear 
it in his pantaloons pocket, it will save him the 
trouble of cording his limbs, or jumping out on the 
floor to rub the parts affected. 
this was afflicted for several years with cramp in 





fou&d necessary to place a new cill under his barn, 


* 


satisfactory results, 


The writer of| which had been injured by the British, and it was | 


his legs, and not unfrequently was siezed with it | {or which purpose a green oak tree was cut, 
‘dressed, and placed under his barn, which was 
perfect and sound a few years ago. 


This tree 
was probably cut in the month of July. Again, 
there are barns now standing on Long Island, 
which have been built with timber cut in summer. 
in those barns we find hickory, gum, and oak 
rafters, with the bark stripped off, as hard as horn 
and uninjured by worms. Those barns were 
built to supply the place of those burnt by light- 
ning. 

With such evidence before us, it certainly ap- 
pears that we are ignorant of the proper time to 
cut ship timber. Actual experiments, therefore, 
are necessary to define the proper season. For 


which purpose, our government should purchase 
}a tract of woodland, 


wherein a parcel of timber 
should be cut in every week throughout the year, 
and left to decay. A register of the days of cut- 
ting kept, noting particularly the age of the moon, 
the looseness of the bark, the weight of the wood, 
where green, &c, 

Such a measure would produce practical and 
and those to whom the naval 
concerns of our country are trusted, will never 
discharge their whole duty to the nation, until the 
proper season to cut ship timber is discovered. 


Brooklyn, July 28, 1829. A FARMER. 
AMERICAN VINEYARDS. 


Wiriiam Prince, Proprietor of the Linnean 
Botanic Garden, New York, desires to add to his 
work on the Vine, now in progress, a list of all the 
vineyards existing in the United States, and the 
success attending them; and he willbe gratified 
to receive from the proprie tors of vineyards in 
every section of our country, the required infor- 
mation, per mail, as soon as possible, as the work 


, will be published during the present or ensuing 


month. 


PRESERVATION OF HEALTH. 

One of the best nodes of preserving health, 
and invigorating the constitution against the evils 
of the approaching winter, is the daily use of the 
cold bath. In many habits, however, the plung- 
ing bath is hurtful, by the absence of that reac- 
tion which causes the glow on the skin of those 
who are benefited by bathing. In these cases 
the shower bath is often useful; but, when no re- 
action even follows its use, the individual should 
sponge the trunk of the body with cold salt wa- 
ter, or vinegar and water, before rising in the 
morning, whilst the lin limbs are kept warm in bed, 


PENNSYLVANIA HORTICU LTURAL SO- 
CIETY. 

A stated meeting was held en the 3d instant. 
Among the collections of fruit, flowers and plants, 
the following deserve particular notice. 

Mr Ilibbert presented a fine Agapanthus Um- 
bellatus, or African blue Lily, in flower. 

2. A Mandarine orange. The branch bearing 


,a fruit was inserted in the stock last October, 


and the fruit has since grown to perfection. Se- 


_veral other branches bearing flowers at the time, 


were engrafted, and have since matured their 
fruit. 

3. Pyramidalis alba and rubra, very large and 
fine. 
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4. Rudbeckia fulgida, native. 

5. A young thrifty pine apple, will be ripe in| 
October. 

Mr Parker exhibited, 1. Cactus Tuna, or 
prickly pear in flower, with numerous fruits, but 
in an immature state. 

2. Several Plums, viz :—-Quitzer, Bolmar’s 





Washington (yellow,) Wetherill’s large blue. 
Colored drawings of these, by Mr Engstrom, 


No. 70, south Eighth street, were also shown :— the new Italian Marygold. 


blue egg plum, imperial violet, red egg, and a 


large yellow pium, a seedling, the fruit large but! and early fruits, from Wunsuirs’ Nursery, and 


not ripe, said to be of fine flavor; red gage, yel- 
low gage, and white egg, with colored drawings 
in oil, by Mr Woodside. The figures by both art- 
ists, by comparison with the fruits, were found to 
be perfect representations of them.—The weight 
of the blue egg plum was 14 ounces and 70 
grains. ‘That of the red egg, 1‘ ounces, less 20 
grains. 

Mr Engstrom exhibited colored drawings of 
several flowers growing in the gardens of differ- 
ent members of the Society, which gave great 
satis‘action, from their botanical accuracy, and 
ine Seauty of the colors. His mode of coloring 
is peculiar to himself, and he is recommended to 
those who wish to acquire the pleasing art of, 
which be is master, 

Upwards of fifty new members were elected, 
and thirty more proposed on their own appli- 
cation. 


MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL SO- 
CIETY. 

Among the articles exhibited at the Hall of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society, on Saturday 
the 8th inst. were the following :-— 

From J. H. Coss, Esq. of Dedham, specimens 
of raw Sitx—silk cocoons—1 lb. of reeled or| 
organzine Silk, and 1-21b. of silk tow from the} 
outside of the cocoons.—The reeled Silk sells | 








readily to the manufacturers at $5 per pound— 
when prepared for the loom, $1,50 per ounce. ' 
This American Silk is prefered by the manufactu- 
rers to that imported from China, and will bring a! 
higher price. It was reeled on an apparatus, | 
which is considered better than the celebrated | 
Languedoc improved reel, and is capable of reel- | 
ing the silk to any degree of fineness—Mr Coss, | 
we understand, has made about 20 Ibs. of organ- | 
zine silk this season, for which he has already | 
been offered one hundred dollars by the manufactu- 
rers, Itis but three years since he turned his! 
attention to the business of raising the White | 
Mulberry and Silk, and he finds but few obsta- } 


cles. He states that in three months from the | 
time of taking the mulberry leaf in June, he can | 
furnish silk fringe, and other articles of silk, | 
which sell readily for cash. 

From the garden of Hon. Joan WELLEs, speci- 
mens of a very fine Apricot, imported by him from 
France. Mr W. likewise brought buds of the 
same for distribution among members of the So- 
ciety.—Members not present will be furnished 
with the buds by Mr We tes, at his place in 
Dorchester. 

From the garden of Joun Lemist, Esq. of 
Roxbury, specimens of Nerium splendens, (very 
rare and beautiful)—. thea, six varieties—Cacalia 
coccinea, Coreopsis tinctoria, Salvia splendens, 
Chrysanthemum tricolor, Rosa noisette, Piscidium, 
Zinnia multiflora, and Z. elegans, Impatiens balsa- 
mina, (very fine)—Tagetes erecta and T’. patula, 


| 


\iards in ship-building.—Library of Entertaining 








Delphinium consolida, (two varieties) —Verbena ca- lever humble and unprofitable, the business may 


pitata, and Verbascum repandum. 

From Mr Cowine of Roxbury, specimens of 
Clethra alnifolia, a hardy, indigenous shrub. 

From Tuomas Brewer, Esq, of Roxbury, se- 
veral varieties of Althea, Impatiens balsamina, and 
Coreopsis tinctoria. 

From Mr Emmons of Boston, beautiful speci- 
mens of the Double flowering Pomegranate, and 


Fine specimens of hardy indigenous perennials 


other articles from Col. Jaques of Charlestown, 
and Capt. Cuanpuer of Lexington. 

A box of fruit was forwarded by Tuomas 
BuioopGoop, Esq. of New York, and intended to 
have reached the Society’s Hall on Saturday.— 
It unfortunately arrived too late for the Society’s 
meeting—It contained specimens of a fine, sum- 
mer pear, called at present in New York the 
Bloodgood Pear. It is believed to have origina- 
ted at Flushing. 
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MAHOGANY. 

The discovery of this beautiful timber was ac- 
cidental, and its introduction into notice was slow. 
The first mention of it is, that it was used in the 
repair of some of Sir Walter Raleigh’s ships, at 





Trinidad, in 1596. The finely variegated tints 
were admired ; but in that age the dream of El 
Dorado caused matters of more value to be ne- 
glected. 
was about the beginning of last century: a few 
planks having been sent to Dr Gibbons, of Lon- 
don, by a brother who was a West India Captain. 
The doctor was erecting a house in King street, | 


Covent Garden, and gave the planks to a work-| 


man, who rejected it as being too hard. The | 
doctor’s cabinet maker, named Wollaston, was} 


employed to make a candle-box of it, and as he} 


| was sawing up the plank, he also complained ef| 
But when the can-| 


the hardness of the timber. 

dle-box was finished it outshone in beauty all the | 
doctor’s other furniture, and became an object of 
curiosity and exhibition. 
ken into favor. Dr Gibbons hada bureau made | 
of it, and. the Duchess of Buckingham another ;' 
the despised mahogany now became a prominent | 
article of luxury, and at the same time raised the | 
fortunes of the cabinet maker by whom it had} 
been at first so little regarded. The mahogany | 
tree is found in great quantities on the low and| 
woody lands, and even upon rocks in the coun- 
tries on the westernshores of the Caribbean sea, | 
about Honduras and Campeachy. It is also | 
abundant in the islands of Cuba and Hayti, and it} 
used to be plentiful in Jamaica, where it was of | 
excellent quality ; but most of the large trees| 
have been cutdown. It was formerly abundant | 
on the Bahamas, where it grew on the rocksto a 
great height, and four feet in diameter. In the 


earliest periods it was much used hy the Span- 


Knowtedge. 
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From the Springfield Republican. 


(Extract from the Rev. Alexander ‘’Lean’s Oration, delivered 
at the Ludlow Factory Viilage, July 4, °.829.] 


The Farmer.—Our industrious, er .ightened, in- 
dependent, and virtuous yeomanry, form a truly 


The first that was brought to England! 


Sarmer. 


The wood was then ta- | 





respectable class of our citizens—they are entitled 


be considered at this date, is nevertheless the sup- 
port and fortress of the nation. The king him- 
self is served by the fruits of the field.” To my 
understanding it is perfectly incomprehensible why 
any person should consider the employments of 
the farmer low and mean, far beneath almost 
every other profession, I am sorry to say the 
disposition is too prevalent, especially among 
many of the young gentlemen of this country to 
engage in any other business, (or no business)— 
rather than engage in the honest employment of 
the field. And why is itso? The reason in my 
humble opinion is, they entertain a mistaken no- 
tion that the employment of the agriculturist is 
less honorable than that of most other professions. 
Could this erroneous opinion be removed from 
their minds, incalculable benefit might be the re- 
sult, to themselves and to the community. Surely 
the man of business and enterprise is daily dis- 
gusted with the sight of so many young men pa- 
troling our streets and wharves, and lounging 
away their time in the store and tippling shop, to 
the great grief of near and dear connections, and 
to the injury of public morals. “Why stand ye 
here all the day idle?” “Arise ye and enter 
into the vineyard, and what is right shall ye re- 
ceive.” 

What was Adam the first man? I answer, a 
farmer. God placed him in the garden of Eden, 
to dress it and to keep it. Gen. ii. 15. And 
after he was expelled from that delightful garden, 
God expressly commanded him to till the ground, 
and assured him “ that in the sweat of his face he 
should eat bread all the days of his life.’ What 
was Job? that perfect and upright man: who 
was the richest man in the East; he too was a 
And I exultingly ask, what was Wash- 
ington ? the friend, the saviour of his country: 
he likewise was a farmer. The Roman nation, 
while attentive to agricultural pursuits, flourished 
and prospered. Her senators, counsellors, and 
generals were often taken from the plough to 
serve their country in the halls of legislation, and 
in the field of battle. But when she became 
proud and haughty, despising the labors of the 
field, she fell, and great was her fall. And in 
the same way, many nations besides the Romans 
have fallen to rise no more forever. Gentlemen, 
my fancy now leads me, as I ascend the hill of 
imagmation and look towards the East, to inquire 
what courageous band of heroes do I see yonder 
approaching the plains of Lexington, and beights 
of Bunker Hill, to meet the well disciplined and 
well accoutred British foe? They are farmers.— 
See, O see, these brave fellows, leaving their 
ploughs stuck in the sod they were in the act of 
turning over—dropping the axe, the hoe, the 
spade—with hasty steps he hurries to his humble 
dwelling—he slings his knapsack on his back— 
shoulders his rusty firelock, and with a look of 
eagerness and lowe fixed for a moment on the ob- 
jects of his affection, thus addresses them; Fare- 
well wife—farewell children—God proteet you— 
I must haste away—lI bear the cannon’s roar— 
American blood has been spilled—-I go ta defend 
my @ntry—to avenge her wrongs. And pray 
who were these ? again I answer they were farm- 
ers. Yes, my attentive hearers, the yeomanry of 
this country are its bulwark—its sinews—its life- 
blood—its all—without them no other profession 
could live. And shall any who hear me this day 


to consideration and respect. Agriculture, how- | be ashamed of the name and employment of that 
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class of men, whose name I have pronounced with 
a little innocent enthusiasm? No, never may it 


be so.” 


North Curolina Gold Mine.—Early last spring, six 
enterprising citizens of Salem, four of them ship. 
masters, set out for the gold mine district in North 
Carolina, with an outfit of one thousand dollars 
each in cash, besides implements considered ne- 
cessary for mining, &c. &c. After selecting their 
ground, they labored diligently and perseveringly 
until the whole property embarked in the under- 
taking was exhausted. A few days since they 
returned to Salem, having spent their last dollar. 
One @& them was arrested for debt immediately 
after his return, and now lies in jail. 

This statement we have received from a gentle- 
man, who has left his name ; and who thinks, 
with us, that, if any of our enterprising young 
men should have a fit of the mine fever, it might 
be of service to make it public.—Boston Courier. 








Newburyport Stocking Factory—We have seen 
some of the stockings mgnufactured at this estab- 
lishment, quite equal to any imported for strength 
and durability. They can also be afforded, we 
understand, as cheap as those imported of equal 
fineness. The factory employs a capital of about 
three thousand dollars only ; it has thirty frames 
for weaving stockings, all of which are wrought 
by females. The enterprising proprietor has or- 
ders as fast as he can supply them. The stock- 
ings we have seen, are made of Sea Island Cotton, 
three-threaded, and can be retailed for about sixty 
cents ; they are actually worth one third more 
than imported hose at that price.—Jbid. 





In the market place at Cadiz are sold grasshop- 
pers, confined in little traps to enliven the cham- 
bers of the Cadiz ladies with their evening chirp. 
At Seville, a pet-lamb is quite as common an in- 
mate ef the house as the dog, and it is by no means 
rare to see a full sized merino, grown up in fami- 
ly favor, following its master about the streets to 
his daily avocation.—.Vat. Gazelle. 





From “ Transactions of the Botanical and Horticultural Society of 
the Counties of Durham, Northumberland, and Newcastle-upon 
Tyae.”’ 


CANKER IN TREES. 

“ Much has been said and written on the dis- 
ease called canker in apple trees: it generally seizes 
old varieties and great bedrers; but the soil, and 
especially the subsoil, have often a great share in 
producing it, and some varieties have a far greater 
tendency to it than others, as Sir Walter Black- 
ett’s Favorite, the Royal Russet, &ce. &c. Mr 
Knight conceives that this disease, as well as the 
wearing out of the old varieties, arises from the 
age of the variety ; for, of course, in all cases of 
propagation by grafting or budding, the scion or 
the bud is of the same age as the original plant. 
Yet, as it is engrafted or budded on a vigorous 
seedling stock, I imagine that its growth is by 
this means in some degree renewed. And I think 
this has been clearly proved by a very ingenious 
experiment made by a gentleman in Hereford- 
shire, who, having a very old Golden Pippin ‘apple 
tree which was in a dying state, planted around 
it several young seedling crabs, and when they 
had established themselves, engrafted or inarched 
them into the trunk of the old tree; the conse- 
quence was, that in the course of a year or two, 
the old tree became nearly as healthy as ever it 
hed been, from the vigor that was infused into 


it by the sap of the young crabs that had been 
introduced into it. And yet I am strongly in- 
duced to think that the scion, in some cases at 
least, has avery great effect on the stock on 
which it is placed, as in the case of engrafting an 
apple scion, or that of any of the varieties of crab 
on the same kind of stock. The apple will have 
a much more fibrous, and a smaller root, while 
the crab will have a large, strong, wiry root, 
which, after standing three or four years, will be 
far more difficult to take up than that of the ap- 
ple. There is another curious fact, which it may 
not be amiss to mention here, and which confirms 
me in my opinion of the stock being affected by 
the scion or bud that is introduced into it. There 
is a blotched leaved variety of the English La- 
burnum, a bud even of which being inserted in 
the bark of the common laburnum, whether the 
bud lives or not, the laburnum invariably becomes 
blotched in its leaves like the bud. If the blotch- 
ed or striped leaves of the plant arise, as I think 
is generally admitted, from a disease, this may 
justly be considered as virulent a disorder in the 
vegetable world as the small pox is in the human 
race, and this operation may very fairly be said to 
be inoculation.” 





From the U. 8. Telegraph. 


WHITE MUSTARD SEED. 

Having derived great benefit from taking the 
White Mustard Seed, 1 feel irresistibly impelled to 
publish what I know of its virtues; hoping that 
others may thereby be tempted to try it, and may 
experience, in like manner, its salutary effects. 
This publication may be the means of relieving 
many fellow beings from extreme suffering ; but 
should I hear of a single one, I shall be more 
than rewarded for my pains—I shall conteimplate 
it with feelings which I would not exchange with 
the warrior monarch, who has desolated countries, 
and ruined the repose of thousands. 

I will make a brief and simple statement of 
facts ; and,to prevent suspicion of fiction, sub- 
scribe my proper name. 

For more than twenty-five years prior to Decem- 
ber, 1828, I had been subject to frequent and 
violent attacks of the sick-headach ; sometimes 
two or three in the course of a month. I believe 
that I never escaped an attack longer than a 
month, except once, in summer, in the Western 
country, When T had nothing of it for about two 
months, during which time I slept in the open air 
in the woods, and travelled on foot every day 
eighteen or twenty-five miles. But the Mustard 
Seed are far preferable. 

About the first of last Derember, Dr Cooke’s 
Treatise on White Mustard Seed falling into my 
hands, I was so struck with the force of his rea- 
soning, that I resolved on giving them a fair trial 
according to his direction. J did so: took the seed 
four or five weeks, and have not hada spell of the 
sick-headach since.—In May I felt symptoms of an 
attack from my old enemy, but on having recourse 
to Mustard Seed, I checked his approaches in- 
stanter. I continued about a week fortifying my 
citadel with the same materials ; and not having 
discovered any hostile movement since, I think I 
have no reason to apprehend an attack in future. 

I know a young lady who has been cured of 
the same disease, by the same means. 

One of my sisters whose liver was affected, 
took Mustard Seed, and is well. 


who was in the same house whilst I was under 
this course of Mustard Seed, was, on reading but a 
few pages of the treatise, inspired with faith 
enough to try the Seed for his complaint. He had 
suffered for years with a severe disease of the 
stomach and viscera; and having tried without 
effect, almost every prescription, he had nearly 
concluded that his disease wasirremediable. But 
he had not taken the Mustard Seed longer than 
two weeks when he declared himself cured. He 
said that he had not known a well day prior 
thereto, for sir years—and added, that the Mus- 
tard Seeds acted like magic. He took them in mo- 
derate doses, in molasses. 

Very few persons find any difficulty in taking 
them; though they must be swallowed whole— 
three times a day, and usually from two to four tea- 
spoonfuls at a dose. They should be taken an 
hour before breakfast,—an hour arrer dinner, 
and the third dose an hour Berore going to bed. 
Persons who dine later than 4 o’clock, should 
take the second dose an hour before, instead of 
after dinner. 

The seed should be well washed before taken, 
to free them from dust or other vicious matter 
which may adhere to them from negligence in the 
persons who prepare them for market. Those 
who experience any difficulty in taking them in 
cold water, or without anything, would do well 
to pour a little hot water on them. This immedi- 
ately produces a mucilage, which renders them 
more easily to be swallowed. But at all events 
they can be taken without difficulty in a little 
jelly, molasses, mush, or the like. 

Persons much dispeptic require a dose or so of 
epsom salls, or sedleitz powders to assist the incep- 
tive operation of the seed, 

An over-dose may be known by an tmmoderate 
operation on the bowels, or by unusual restlessness 
at night, or an eruption about the mouth. In ei- 
ther @ase, the quantity should be reduced. Three 
teaspoonfuls is the common dose; but in one 
instance, only ten seeds were sufficient. 

Regularity is to be observed strictly. It is a 
sine qua non. The patient must not expect to be 
cured ina day, nor a week, nor two weeks. To stop 
short of three weeks qt least, were no wiser than 
one who, nearly across a stream, turns back be- 
cause it still runs rapidly. Let no one condemn 
the White Mustard Seed, who has not taken them 
as above directed, with perfect regularity, for 
three weeks at least. 

Whilst taking the Mustard Seed, a rigid absti- 
nence from all kinds of ardent spirits, wines, and. 
fermented liquors must be observed, or the Must- 
ard Seed will have very little, if any effect. And 
I would advise such as prefer health to poison, 
in order to prevent a recurrence of disease, to con- 
tinue this rigid abstinence. It were well also to 
use no vinegar—eat no pickles—no raw vegetables 
—very sparingly of cabbage, and other greens, 
and of fruit of all kinds—use no milk, except in 
coffee and tea, unless it is well boiled. I have 
always been exceedingly fond of some of these 
things ; of milk in particular—(itis a great pro- 
moter of sick-headach ;) but I have nearly quit 
them all. I know that any halit may be broken, 
and any propensity controlled ; and he who would 
not do all this, and more, for the sake of health, 
why let him (as Cobbett says,) be sick—he ought to 
be sick—and I would almost add, he deserves to die. 

JOSIAH F. POLK. 








#@\ gentleman, (formerly a surgeon in the Navy,) 


Washington City, July 22, 1829. 
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Extracts from a pamphlet containing Proceedings of 
the Essex Agricultural Society. 
(Continued from page 21.) 

DANIEL BURNHAM’S STATEMENT. 

To the Committee on Potatoes— 
GentTLemMen—Not anticipating an alteration in 

the conditions, for the premiums on potatoes, from 

the seed of the balls, I did not, the last autumn, | 





sorts, from over an hundred selected vigorous 
plants ; for I thought myself assured, from previ- 
ous experiments, that it was useless to plant those 
whose promise was not good the first season, if 
they had received a careful cultivation. I could 
with ease have reserved sorts to the number, and 
those that would have yielded the quantity that 
would have fully met the requisition; but the 
terms not being known until March, I felt myself 
stricken from the list of competitors. Yet as the 
object of the Society is improvemert, I will pass 
the result of my effort to your notice. As I found 
no reason for altering the process in the cultiva- 
tion, it has been the same as 1 stated it, the last 
year—which I will now recapitulate. 

The seed was sown in gardening-time, the same 





as any seed of the size should be sown. When 
the plants had risen, three or four inches, the best | 
were chosen and transplanted into well pulver-| 
ized ground, about fourteen inches apart. Ina 
nearer distance than this, I found that the most 
prolific plants were liable to mingle their fruit— 
When taken up at harvest time, each sort reserved 
for planting, was carefully kept by itself. In the 
spring of the year, the fore part of May, they 
were planted, four cuts in a hill, about ten inches 
from each other, under a moderate quantity of 
long manure, ina good soil. Enclosed you will 
see an account of each kind. 

If I may not be thought indecorous, nor actu- 
ated by a perverse humor, at being cast from the 
list of competitors, | will take the liberty of offer- 
ing my dissent from the number of kinds requir- 
ed, with my reasons for it. It will at once be 
said, that the object of these experiments is to the 
advantage of the community, by obtaining first 
rate sorts of potatoes. Now in so large a number 
as is required, it may well be presumed, that there 
will be quite a number, that would range with 
those of middling promise. These kiuds of seed 
being somewhat novel, they would be received 
and planted with cheerfulness, by very many not 
acquainted with this method of gaining seed, from 
the expectation, that it would greatly improve— 
disappointment will surely be their reward, if they 
shall fare no better than I have, for a number of 
years, hy planting any other, than those sorts that 
excel, either for earliness, quality, or as abundant 
bearers. It appears to me quite plain, that the 
most judicious conducted experiment, (on which 
the emphasis seems to rest,) embracing the whole 
number required, may not have a single sort that 
ought to have another planting, and yet obtain the 
boon; while in another effort of fewer kinds, 
there might be one or more that would bea valu- 
able acquisition. Would not such a result Jead 
with force against the object of the Society ? 
Would it not be giving its favors to numbers rath- 
er than to worth ? Besides, would it not impress 
a value on those, that it would be well to put 
aside, and depress the value of those that ought 
to be retained ? Would not such an issue, tend 





to paralyze that spirit for these experiments, which 


ought to be kept elastic ? I have no hesitation in 
believing, that whoever shall attend with accura- 
cy and judgment to these experiments, will inva- 
riably find, that all those sorts, that it is well to 
preserve, will bear some distinct mark of excel- 
lence, and that all others should, with an unbend- 
ing resolution, be thrown aside, to prevent the 





scattering of any other than first rate sorts, If 


. ?| this method may be strictly adhered to, will it not 
when I took mine from the ground, reserve for | 


future planting, but five of the most prominent | 


afford the hope and expectation, that in a few 
years there will be such a variety of good seed, 
suited to this region, that there will be no necessi- 
ty for wishing for that which is foreign ? 

Although there is a great variety of sorts, from 
the seed of the balls—yet with me they incline to 
assume the shape and the color of those, from 
which the bails are taken; and as a round white 
potato is estimated most highly, perhaps it is best 
to seek the balls from the largest of those kinds. 
I will further observe, that though I think that all 
the sorts that are worth preserving, may well be 
designated the first season—yet I believe that 
some kinds do not give their full character until 
the third year. 

From all the sorts that I shew the Committee 
the last year, I planted only three—and one of 
those I have now cast aside—the other two are 
good—one of which is considered excellent—a 
few of them are at hand, and may be seen if there 
is a desire for it. 

If I may not be in order, in addressing these 
observations to you, please to let the full convic- 
tion of their correctness, from my own experience, 
apologize for me. 

I am, gentlemen, with respect, 
Your humble servant, 
DANIEL BURNHAM. 

Newburyport, Sept. 24, 1828. 

Memorandum of five sorts of Potatoes, the second 
seasan, from the seed of the balls. 

Nos. I, 2, 3, and 4, appear in full growth.— 
The stalks and leaves are full of sap. No. 5 was 


‘at maturity about the middle of August. The 


weight of these average hills, of each kind, is put 
against the numbers, viz: 


No. 1, - - 25 Ibs. 
No, 2, - - 37 $ 
No. 3, - - 28 ¢ 
No. 4, - - 24 § 
No. 5, - - a 


Alihough the product of some of the Nos. is 
heavy, yet from the unwithered state of the stalks 


-and leaves, | have no doubt, (if a frost shall not 


take them within twa weeks) the weight will much 
increase. From their greenness | presume their 
quality cannot be ascertained, except of No. 5. 


DANIEL BURNHAM. 


DANIEL PUTNAM’S STATEMENT. 


To the Committee appointed by the Trustees of the 
Essex Agricultural Society, to examine claims for 
premiums for Potatoes raised from the Seed. 
GentTLeEMEN—In 1827, 1 planted the seeds of 

some potatoes so distinct, that I preserved the 

produce of each seed by itself. In the spring of 

1828, I planted the different kinds separate from 

each other in hills, about 4 feet apart, and the 

following is the result of the experiment :— 


No.1, 48 hills 3 bushels 1 peck 1 quart. 
2, 30 + ee 3 5 4 * 
3, 10 « 0 ‘ 3 ¢ 0 ‘ 
4, 10 § . -<« 0 * -* 
5, 10 * 1 ‘ 0 ¢ 2 ‘ 








Aug. 14, 1829. 


A specimen of each of the kinds is herewith 
exhibited—the quantity raised from seed No. 1, 
in the second year only, appears to me quite ex- 
traordinary. 

Respectfully submitted by 


DANIEL PUTNAM. 
Danvers, September 25, 1828, 


— 


COL. MOSELEY’S STATEMENT. 


E. Moseley, of Newburyport, exhibits a two year old 
Heifer and her Offspring. 

This heifer was two years old in April or May 
last. Her sire was the Essex on the Fatherland 
Farm. Her mother was a calf from Young Hol- 
derness, and was owned on the Fatherland Farm, 
when she had this calf. This heifer was sold 
when about four weeks old, from the above farm, 
and came into the possession of Nathaniel Pearson, 
then tenant on the Indian Hill Farm. She was 
purchased by the present owner, in July, 1827, 
then a little more than a year old. She took bull 
the first of July, 1827, and calved with her pres- 
ent calf the 7th of April last. She has had no 
other pasture but the Common Pasture, this sum- 
mer and autumn to the present time. She has 
had occasionally some corn stalks, sometimes 
some grass cut, and often a small quantity of 
shorts or wheat bran, with a little meal. She has 
not had any care or keeping with a view to ex- 
hibit her at the Cattle Show—and no account 
has been kept through the summer of the quanti- 
ty of her milk. The determination to exhibit her 
did not occur till Friday last, I then gave direc- 
tions that her milk should be measured, night and 
morning, and her keeping the same as before.— 
The result is as follows, in beer measure :— 


September 19, Friday evening, 3 quarts. 
20, Saturday morning, 34 ¢ 
‘ evening, 34 ¢ 
21, Sunday morning, 34 * 
¢ evening, a. * 
22, Monday morning, 3 ‘¢ 
‘ evening, 34 * 
23, Tuesday morning, 
‘ evening, 35 * 
24, Wednesday morn. 34 ‘ 
‘ evening, 34 * 
25, Thursday morning, 3‘ 

We have kept an accurate account of the but- 
ter made from her milk, merely for private curi- 
osity. I would observe, that my family has con- 
stantly consisted of myself, wife, thiee children, 
and three domestics—a portion of the time the 
family has been larger. This heifer has given all 
the milk used in the family, and her cream has 
been daily used for coffee, and occasionally for 
domestic purposes. We have churned every Fri- 
day, and the butter made is as follows :— 


Ibs. ozs. 


May 23, - - 4 0 
‘ 30, - - 3 6 
June 6, - - 4 0 
¢ 13, - = 3 12 
¢ 20, - - 3 10 
: - - 3 2 
July 4, - - 2. 3 
s Fi - - 1 12 
‘ 18, - - 2 11 
¢ 25, - - 2 14 
Aug. 1, - - 1 10 
$ 8, * ine 1 2 
6 15, > od 1 10 
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‘ea a ~—- - on -  _______________ — 
Ibs. ozs. will here relate. Wheat supposed to be infested | Hemp is almost the only plant employed in ag- 

Aug. 22, - - 1 12 by the Hessian fly, was taken, one half of the riculture, in which the male and female flowers 

‘ 29, « « 1 13 quantity treated with lime, and the other half was /are on different plants; this circumstance has 

Sept. 5, - - 1 12 sown in the same soil with the prepared, in alter- | some influence on its culture and management.— 

‘ 12, - - 2 6 nate drills ; the result was that every stalk from | Loudon says that when it is grown for both fibre 

‘ 19, - - 2 15 the prepared seed came to maturity and was pro- | and seed, it is the usual practice to pull the male 

¢ 24,* - - 1 12 ductive, whilst the alternate drills which had been prese as soon as the seed is set in the others,— 

sown with unprepared seed, were almost totally |The male plants are known by their yellowish 

Total 48 6 destroyed. hue and faded flowers. The female plants re- 


* Yesterday morning, 5 days. 

This heifer again took bull the 14th day of June 
last. I exhibit her as an animal remarkable for 
the beauty of her form and exact proportions. 

KE. MOSELEY. 





SIMPLE METHOD OF DESTROYING THE 
HESSIAN FLY. 

As the wheat crop this season has, in some 
places, suffered considerable damage from the de- 
structive effects of this insect, we are happy to be 
enabled, by a valuable and obliging correspon- 
dent, to publish the following directions for de- 
stroying it. 

The Hessian Fly deposits its eggs on the wheat 
ear before it is reaped ; the egg is so small as to 
be invisible to the naked eye, but may be very dis- 
tinctly seen with a microscope ; sometimes one 
grain of wheat will be observed to have several 
of these eggs onit. They are attached to the 
wheat by a glutinous substance, deposited around 
them, by the parent fly, by which they are held so 
firmly ou the surface, as not to be easily removed 
by the motion of reaping, threshing, &c.  Short- 
ly after the seeds begin to germinate in the soil, 
the genial heat of the season brings the young fly 
from its egg in the form of a very small maggot 
(as is the case with all insects); these little mag- 
gots deposit themselves at the root of the stalk 
to the seed of which the eggs had been attached ; 
between the stem and the lowest blade or leaf, 
where they may be discovered during the month 
of May and beginning of June quietly reposing : 
here they remain until the warmth of the season 
brings them to maturity, when they commence 
eating the substance to which they have been at- 
tached. It is not until this period that their de- 
structive eflects are visible, by the wheat becoming 
withered and blighted. This accounts for the 
fact that wheat, which is attacked by this de- 
structive insect, presents a healthy appearance in 
the month of June, the period at which the em- 
bryo-fly begins to use food. 

Now it is evident that if the eggs of this fly can 
he destroyed on the seed wheat, by any process 
that will not also destroy the vegetable quality of 
the grain, the ruinous effects will be avoided.— 
This can be done by the following very simple 
process—“ Soak the seed wheat in water for 
twelve hours ; spread it out on the barn floor, so 
as to allow the superabundant water to escape : 
then take fresh slacked lime and mix it among 
the wheat in quantity sufficient to have every grain 
covered with the lime, taking care to stir the 
wheat well with a shovel, so that no particle may 
escape coming in full contact with the lime, which, 
when thus applied, will in a short time destroy 
the eggs, and consequently preserve the grain 
from destruction.” 

Our correspondent assures us that the egg, 
which before the application of the lime appears 
clear and transparent, afterwards becomes opaque, 
and puts on the appearance of an addled egg.— 
The efficacy of the above remedy has been estab- 
lished by several experiments, one of which we 





The above remedy for'So serious an evil cannot 
be too widely circulated—we would recommend | 
its translation into the French papers, and we 
think the Cures of the country parishes would | 


quire four or five weeks (in England) to ripen their 
seed.—IJbid. 





~ 


An old man’s day’s work.—On the 27th of July, 


. . : ° - » > , - BR, . . 
confer a benefit on the parishioners, by having it ; Mr Solomon Pomeroy, of Easthampton, aged 77 
made known at their respective church doors, Ye*"s 7 months, reaped one acre and one rod of 


after divine service.— Canadian Courant. 


BLACK WALNUT. 

The Boston Traveller describes this majestic 
tree and its uses. The timber is valuable for its 
durability, strength, tenacity, and fineness of grain, 
and is extensively used in the arts. Its lightness, 
strength, and beauty render it preferable to other | 
timber for the stocks of muskets, for which pur-| 
pose it is almost exclusively used in the United | 
States Armories. It is used where it is a natural | 
production, for cabinet work, posts set in the 
ground, hubs of wheels, naval architecture, and 
in Philadelphia is the common material for cof- 
fins. The Traveller says the fruit frequently 
grows tothe size of 7 or 8 inches in circunsfer- 
ence, but we never saw any more than 6 inches. 
It is round, and the external husk is thick and un- 
divided like that of the butternut; the kernel is 
sweet and agreeable in its taste, though not much 
if any, superior to the butternut. 

The Traveller says this tree may be seen here 
and there in New England, producing a luxuriant 
growth and an abundance of fruit. The only 
tree of this species, that we ever saw in this vi- 
cinity, was obtained in the following manner.— 
Ten years ago, the present editor of this paper 
picked up a black walnut under a stately tree 
growing on the rich bottom lands of Grande 
River, in Painesville, Ohio ; brought it home and 
planted itin November. It sprouted and grew 
two or three feet the next season, and is now a 
bandsome little tree, and bids fair to be a large 
one. It resembles a butternut tree, as do those in 
the Western States, especially when young.— 
Hamp. Gaz. 








HEMP. 

This is a luxuriant vegetable ; there are many 
stalks in this town nine or ten feet high, and some 
about twelve feet. In some fields, however, the 
plants have hardly risen so many inches. ‘The 
experience of hemp growers this season will con- 
vince them that rich mellow soils are necessary 
for this crop. Those who have sown their seed 
on exhausted land, or on turf land in the mead- 
ows, ploughed in June, will be disappointed. 

Loudon remarks that hemp sometiines grows 
to the height of six or seven feet in England, and 
quotes from a foreign writer who states that he 
has seen it from sixteen to eighteen feet high in 
the Bolognese territory in Italy. Perhaps these 
fureign feet are shorter than English ; the state- 
ment in the Edinburgh Encyclopedia respecting 
Italian hemp is as follows :—“In the neighbor- 
hood of Bologna, hemp grows to the remarkable 
height of twelve or thirteen feet, and has been 
mistaken by travellers for plantations of young 
as& trees.” 








rye, and raked and loaded two loads of hay. He 
used no ardent spirits. —Jbid. 





From the Long Island Star. 


PEACH TREES. 

Mr Spooner—A communication appeared in 
your paper last spring on the subject of the Peach 
Tree. The writer appeared to be of opinion that, 
the diseases of the peach trees were produced by 
the Lombardy Poplars, and in support of his opin- 
ion stated, that the peach trees of our country 
became diseased shortly after the introduction of 
the poplar. 

The diseases of our peach, plum, and cherry 
trees are progressing from the south to the north. 
Our peach, plum, and cherry trees became dis- 
eased shortly after the introduction of the poplar, 
but that the poplar caused those diseases is indeed 
very doubtful. 

We also have citizens who are of opinion, that 
che worms which destroy the honey in our bee 
iiives, have their origin in the poplar trees, this 
also is very doubtful. Like causes are said to 
produce like effects. If the poplar trees produce 
the evils which are thus ascribed to those trees, 
then they should be destroyed without delay, but, 
before we form a conclusive opinion on this sub- 


ject, we ought to know with certainty, how far 


the destructive influence of the poplar trees will 
extend, and also, whether a diseased tree, will not 
infect other trees of the same kind, with the same 
disease. : 

That our peach trees have been destroyed by 
the influence of some unknown cause, is certain. 
That, unless the disease may be carried in the 
stone itself to distant lands, or the poplar extend 
its baneful influence above twenty miles, then the 
poplar is not the cause of the injuries ascribed 
to it. 

That poplar trees do not produce the disease in 
the peach trees, or the worms in the bee hives, 
appears evident to me from the following facts — 

Jecause, peach trees are diseased in the State of 
New York (in my opinion) far beyond the destruc- 
tive agency of the popiar, and worms are also pro 

duced in the bee hives in the same region. In 
travelling in the western part of the state of New 
York, from Utica to Rochester, thence by the 
ridge road to Lewiston; thence to Buffalo, and 
from Buffalo to Alexander, Middlebury, Genesse, 
Bloomfield, Canandaigua, Geneva, Hopeton, and 
Pennyan, very few poplars are seen. Stull the 
peach trees in this region are diseased, and to ap- 
pearances in a few years will be gone. And 
those persons who have turned their attention to 
the honey bee, frequently find their hopes blasted 
by the destructive honey worm. 

We have seen peach trees diseased above 20 
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miles from any poplar trees. Shortly after the 
peach trees of our country became diseased, a 
writer in a Philadelphia paper on the diseases of 
our fruit trees, remarked, that fruit trees would 
run out, and die, and that all our peach trees 
would perish prematurely, and that our apple and 
pear trees in time would share the same fate, and 
he farther remarked in support of his position, that 
as those trees had been introduced into America 
from foreign lands, we would again be obliged to 
have recourse to foreign countries for a new stock 
of fruit trees. Time alone will prove those re- 
marks. His remarks on peach trees are verified, 
and that our apples and pears are not as good and 
as durable now, as the same kinds fifty years ago, 
is well known, nor do our pear and apple trees 
grow as large as those of a recent period have 
done. 

We have afew peach trees now growing on 
Long Island, from Buenos Ayres, and a few years 
will determine whether foreign trees will thrive 
better than those of our own country. 

A FARMER. 





The Rail Road between the Susquehanna and 
the Schuylkill is proeeeding with much vigor.— 
Contractors are actively engaged on nearly every 
section of the road. The road formation of one 
section, about five miles from the Schuylkill, is 
nearly completed. 





The orange, lemon, citron, lime, olive, &c. are 
cultivated to a considerable extent in Florida, 
where they thrive and flourish exceedingly well— 
great quantities of the former, particularly, were 
raised the last year—15,000 having been gather- 
ed at St Augustine alone. 





Hoven Cattle. —As the distension is chiefly oc- 
easioned by carbonic acid gas, any substance 
which will combine with that gas, will reduce it. 
Such a substance is readily found in ammonia, 
(hartshorn) a spoonful of which infused in water, 
and forced down the animal’s throat, completely 
removes the distension. 





The Tea Shrub has been naturalized in Asia 
with complete success, so that, sooner or later, 
the Chinese monopoly will come to an end, and 
with that end, probably, the Celestial Empire will 
break in pieces. 
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‘CULTIV ATION ‘OF THE VINE IN. THE 
UNITED STATES. 

It is a matter much controverted by scientific 
and practical cultivators, whether vines of foreign 
origin can be raised to advantage in the United 
States. We shall not take a side, in this ques- 
tion, but merely give some of the facts and argu- 
ments, which have been advanced on both sides. 

The writer of an able article for the New Eng- 
land Farmer, published vol. v. page 266, adduces 
many facts from which he draws the following 
conclusions. “For the table, we in the northern 
states, may and ought to cultivate the grape. Cu- 
rious men who have the ambition to produce a 
home made wine, much worse than cider, may 
raise it, but let ingenious and speculative men be- 
ware of laying out extensive vineyards in Massa- 
chusetts.” 





Mr J. Le Ray de Chaumont, a native of ram of which to the French emigrants, was the culti- 


in an address, delivered before the Jefferson 
County, [N. Y.] Agricultural Society, in the au- | of seeing the experiment fairly tried with a great 
tumn of 1827 says :—* Different experiments, | many varieties, and under the care of professed V ig- 
which have been made not only by me, but by | nerons, but never in one instance have they been re- 
some other persons in different parts of the coun- | paid for their labor and expense. Being generally 
try, have convinced us sufficiently, that we were entirely unacquainted with any other kind of cul- 
not mistaken, when in observing almost every | tivation except that of the vine, and finding them- 
where about us the luxuriant growth of the wild | selves so entirely baffled in their best efforts to 
vine and the maturity of its fruit; we concluded | ensure its success, many of them abandoned their 
|. 


vation of the vine, I have had many opportunities 


that the vines of Europe might be cultivated here golden dreams and their country together. Hence 
with success. I am convinced that the greater it is that neither the views of Congress, nor the 
part of our soil would be suitable, and produce | expectations of individuals have as yet been at all 
good fruit if properly attended. Low, wet ground, | realized. With such discouraging prospects, few 
and the immediate vicinity of swamps and others were induced to embark in the cultivation 
marshes, and such of the clay lands where the | of Bordeaux vines, but it happened that while the 
waters are apt to dwell too long and cannot be | | experiments were going on, a gentleman in New 
drained, are not favorable. A light and some-| Orleans, who was agent for the Swiss association 
what stony or gravelly soil, as well as a ground at Vevay, and an acquaintance of the unfortunate 
having a gradual declivity, are generally prefera-| General Lefebvre Desueruettes, sent him a few 
ble. A southern exposition is to be chosen, but a cuttings of vine, without any description of the 
northern one may be tried with success chiefly in | kind or history of the manner in which he became 
adry warm soil, I had in France a vineyard | possessed of them, which upon trial have revived 
of which the fruit was never destroyed by the | our desponding hopes. They are evidently I think 
frost; that one was in a northern exposition. | natives, having an entire different aspect from any 
Some of the best vineyards in Champaigne are in of the imported vines, and agreeing entirely with 
a similar exposition, and I have seen many other; the other native vines 1 have, in their long joints, 
examples in favor of this opinion.” red appearance of the bark, exuberance of growth 
But the same gentleman observes, “When I! and pulpiness of the fruit. 
recommend to you the cultivation of the vine, 1 “In confirmation of my idea that if we ever 
should be very sorry if any one should conclude |succeed in cultivating the vine profitably in the 
from it that wine could be made now with advan- | United States, it will be with the native varieties. 
tage in the United States. We have some reasons |I have found in my travels during the Jast year, 
for considering ourselves as not discouragingly far | which extended through Sixteen of the States, that 
from that desired epoch, but while labor will not the same idea is almost universally entertained, 
have fallen much lower than it is, the attempt may by all who have been engaged in that kind of cul- 
be made upon a certain scale, by those who wish tivation. At New Orleans I saw a very fine mus- 
to make their own wine, or can afford to sacrifice cadel vine in the garden of a horticulturist in the 
a part of their time or money to make experi- upper Fauxbourg ; but was grafted, as he told me, 
ments, but it cannot be made with profit for sale.’ on a native, while one which stood immediately 
It may be the only instanec, where mechanical contiguous, but which had not been grafted, was 
genius, power of water, machinery or the dexteri- unthrifty and insignificant in its appearance and 
ty of the Americans cannot be employed here so bore comparatively no fruit at all. They were 
as to overbalance the cheapness of labor in Eu- both planted at the same time, and were then six- 
rope. However, I recommend strongly and gen- teen years old, so that the experiment in this in- 
erally the cultivation of the vine, not only that we stance was completely decisive, that unless grafted 
may have under our hands the most wholesome of on native stocks they will not succeed.” 
all fruits, and I may say the most agreeable to all, The writer then states in substance, that a Swiss 
tastes, but that we may be prepared for that mo- colony settled in Kentucky, some twenty years 
ment when the price of labor may permit us to since, and expended $10,000 in attempts to culti- 
cultivate the grape to make wine.” | vate the vine without even succeeding in making 
.The Editor of the New York Horticultural Re- a vineyard, much less any wine. That a few still 
pository, in that paper for June last, has a long persisting in the idea, removed to Vevay in Indi 
article on this subject, in which he gives the fol-| ana, who lived comfortably on the products of 
lowing among other statements. 'small vineyards composed entirely of our native 
Mr S. Maverich, of Montpelier, S. C. writes vines—principally the Schuylkill muscadel. These 
June, 1825, that “ many families in different parts colonists “agree that no imported vines, so far as 
of the State have European vines in their gardens, | thtir own experience extends, have ever withstood 
but I have heard a general complaint of the rot-|the mildew or carbon, which in a few years inva- 
ting of the grapes after they have attained nearly | riably destroys them or prevents their bearing 
their full size. The rot commences about the’ fruit, and this like all the other natives, has never 
middle or latter part of June, and is at first a small | been materially affected by it. While at Vevay, I 
drab spot on the side of each grape, spreading | do not recollect to have seen a single European 
until it covers the berry, which in a few days dries} grape vine, except one very diminutive one in Mr 
up.” Dufours’ garden, and he told me they had long 
The following letter, dated Greene co. Alaba-|since been compelled to abandon their cultiva- 
ma, May 14, 1829, is from Robert W. Withers, to | tion.” 
the Editor of the American Farmer. “ With re-| The writer then adverts to Mr Loubat’s vine- 
gard to the vine, all our efforts were fruitless so} yard, on Long Island,in which the imported vines 
long as we confined our attention to the cultiva-| “were small and unbealthy in comparison with 
tion of the foreign—particularly the French va | the native varieties, some of them having a little 
rieties. Being myself a resident in the French | precocious fruit the first year, which with mine, has 





grant, one of the leading provisions in the transfer generally been the harbinger of disease and bar- 
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renness afterwards. So far from becoming accli-| leached in the usual way for soap making, and the 
mated mine have deteriorated from them every year. | ley should be kept clear and free from sediment : 
I have never obtained one peck of grapes from them, | it must be then boiled until it becomes a solid cake 
though I had twenty two different kinds planted on | and perfectly dry, when it will be very hard and 
my farm at one time. Nor have I ever eaten any (stick to the sides and bottom of the vessel in which 
grapes but at one Frenchman’s in the whole set- | it is boiled, but by suffering it to stand for a few 
tlement, and his vines never bore except one sea- | days to attract the moisture it can be easily broken 
son, and have subsequently all died. }up and taken out. It must now be placed ina 
“The Messrs Landreths, of Philadelphia, de- furnace and exposed to a red heat for a few hours, 
servedly considered as amongst our most distin-| when it will be as white and as pure as any pot- 
guished horticulturists, entertain the same views of ash brought hither for sale. 
all imported vines when planted in this country,; Two acres of buckwheat straw when burned, 
and he told me that he had not a single variety he produced me a barrel of ashes, from which I pro- 
could recommend. ‘The same facts obtain so far cured thirty pounds of pure potash. 
as my observation and information extend,through-| The sale of the potash will fully pay the expense 
out the Southern States. In North Carolina, a| of cutting, thrashing, and cleaning up the grain, 
good deal of wine is made from the Roanoke or (as also the trouble of leaching, boiling and baking 
Scuppernong grape, some of which I here found | the salts, which can be done at leisure, as the ash- 
to be very pleasant; and Mr Herbemont, near ‘es, if kept dry, may be preserved a long time. A 
Columbia, in South Carolina, and Mr Spalding,’ small furnace that can be built by any ingenious 
in Georgia, I believe, are succeeding entirely with | farmer, will answer the purpose of baking the 











the native grapes.” 
The writer states that his object is “ merely to | 
elicit information from others on this very impor- | 
tant and interesting subject, being myself deter- 
mined to persevere till I succeed in making good 
wine, and in making it profitably. If you possess 
any information of a profitable and thrifty vine- 
yard from vines known to have been imported, I 
should be thankful for some information through | 
the medium of your paper and otherwise, for as 
yet I have heard of none; and having experi- 
enced much vexatious disappointment myself, be- 
sides having incurred very considerable expense in 
their cultivation, I think it time that their repu- 
tation should be established, or the American peo- 
ple no longer deluded with the hope of succeed- 
mg in making wine from foreign grapes.” 
We hope that the above notices of the obsta- | 
cles which impede the cultivation of foreign vari- 
eties of the grape exhibit the dark side of the | 
picture. We know that vegetables may become 
acclimated, or accustomed to a climate which is 
not natural to them, by persevering in judicious 
culture. We believe that much may be antici-, 
pated from the remedy against mildew which we 
have given page 5 of the present volume of the. 
New England Farmer, and that to every disorder, 
to which they may be subject, some adequate reme- | 
dy may be devised. 


From the Western Register. 
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BUCKWHEAT. 

Mr Kinney—As the season for sowing buck- 
wheat is approaching, I beg leave to give some in- 
formation not generally known, that probably will 
encourage farmers to pay more attention to the! 
cultivation of that article. The grain itself and 
the manner of raising it is so well known, that any 
observations upon that subject would be superflu- 
ous. I wish to call their attention to the manner 
of turning the straw to account. That article is 
generally altogether destroyed by fire, and wasted, 
although it contains a greater quantity of potash | 
than any vegetable that has come under my no-} 
tice and is easily obtained. 

My method is, as soon as the grain is thrashed, 
scrape away a smooth spot on level hard ground, 
on which burn the straw by small quantities at a 
time, continuing to throw it on the fire as fast as 
it will consume, the ashes must be left on the 
ground to cool, and afterwards taken up in barrels 


| from the Cocoons ; with plates. 


salts. It cannot be injured by any heat we can 
give it, but if exposed to the atmosphere it will 
soon dissolve and waste away. A FARMER. 
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To CorRRESPONDENTS.—A communication from an esteem- 
ed friend in Brighton, came too late for this week’s paper. 

















This day received at the New England Parmer Seed Store, 
52 North Market street, 

One cask of Orchard Grass Seed, raised by John Prince, Esq. 

Also, superior White Portugal Onion Seed, for fall sowing— 
warranted. Aug. 14. 





Treatise on Silk, &c. 
This day received at the Seed Store connected with the New 
England Farmer, No. 52, North Market street, 
A methodical Treatise on the Cultivation of the Mulberry 
Tree, on the raising of Silk Worms, and on winding the Silk 
By Wm. H. Vernon, of Rhode 
Island.—Price $1.00. if Aug. 14. 


Seeds for the West Indies. 

Merchants, masters of vessels, and others trading to the West 
Indies, can be furnished with boxes of Seeds, assorted, suitable 
for that market, at ‘from §$2to $5 per box. Each of the $5 
boxes contains upwards of sixty different kinds of seeds, veg- 
etable and ornamental, in quantities suitable for a common 
kitchen garden. The $2 boxes contain twenty-five different 
varieties of vegetable seeds, with the English and French names 
attached. Also, 200 pounds cf English white flat turnip seed, 
growth of 1829. With the greatest variety of seed to be found 
in New England, wholesale and retaii, warranted pure and 
fresh.—For saleby J. B. RUSSELL, at the Agricultural 
Warehouse, No. 52 North Market Street, Boston. eptf 








Harvard University.— Medical Lectures. 
The Medical Lectures in Harvard University will begin in 
the Massachusetts Medical College, Mason street, Boston, the 


| third WEDNESDAY in October next, the 21st, at nine o’clock, 


A.M 


Anatomy and Surgery, Dr Warren. 
Chemistry, Dr Webster. 
Midwifery and Medical Jurisprudence, Dr Channing. 
Materia Medica, Dr Bigelow. 


Theory and Practice of Physic, Dr Jackson. 

Students attending the Medical Lectures are admitted with- 
out fee, to the Surgical operations, and clinical practice of the 
Massachusetts General Hospia! during the courses. 

Aug. 3. eptmeeting W. CHANNING, Dean. 


Turnip Seed. 

For sale at the Seed Store connected with the New 
England Farmer, 52 North Market street, 

200 Ibs. fine White Flat English Turnip Seed, growth of 
1829—also, several other approved varieties from Scotland, and 
London, among which the Early Dutch, Yellow Stone, and 
Yellow Malta, have proved of very superior quality for the 





| table,— and the Yellow Aberdeen, (or Bullock,) and the Large 


Norfolk Field Turnip for cattle. 
Notice. 

Persons in the country who are disposed to take boys from 
the city, either into their work shops, or upon their farms, may 
obtain them by applying to Daniell’s Intelligence Office, in the 
passage way immediately in the rear of the Post Office. St 











Imported Horses. 
Barefoot, and Cleveland. the two English hotses, wil! stand 





and put away for leisure time. The ashes can be 


for the season at their stable in Brighton. Barefoot at $25, 
ead Cleveland at $10, with $1 for the groom. 24 


Type and Printing Materials For Sale. 

The following founts of Type are offered for sale at about 
half their original cost. 

160 Ibs. Pica, bought of Boston Type and Stereotype Found- 
ry, 1826; 460 Ibs. of Pica, do. do. 1827-8; 1200 lbs. Small 
Fica, do. do. 1827-8; 100 Ibs. Small Pica, do. do. 1828; S00 
ibs. Long Primer, do. do. 1827-8 ; 300 Ibs. Bourgeois, do. do, 
1828 ; 400 Ibs. Brevier, do, do. 1827-8 ; 48 lbs. Canon; 45 Ibs, 
Double Pica ; 17 lbs Double Paragon, and several other founts 
of Job Letter. The above founts can be divided if required. 


Also, 
5 Cuse Stands; 30 Type Cases; 10 Composing Sticks; 8 
Demi and Medium Chases; 2 Copper Galleys; 2 Medium 
Washington Presses, bought of Rust & Turney, 1828; 1 Stand- 
ing Press ; 2 Banks; 100 Ibs. Leads ; 30 reams $3,50 paper. 
Apply to John B. Russell, 52 North Market street, post paid 





Hyacinths. 
Just received atthe Seed Store connected with the New Eng- 
| land Farmer, 52 North Market st, P 
A collection of Hyacinth Roots, of mixed colors, in fine order 
| for transplanting, either into pots, or the garden,—price twelve 
| anda half cts single—one dollar per dozen.—-They can be safely 
| packed for any part of the union. tf 
Millet Seed. 
For sale at the Seed Store connected with the New England 
Farmer, No. 52 North Market street. 
50 bushels of Millet Seed,—clean, and of superior quality. 
Also, a very extensive variety of Ornamental Flower Seeds, 
in ~ of 6 cts each, or 100 varieties, one paper each, for 
$5,00. 








} 





ROMAN—This elegant, full blooded horse, a bright bay, 
with black legs, mane, and tail, of high spirit and good tem- 
er, will stand at the farm of Mr Stephen Williams, in North- 
nthe Ms, at $20 the season, to be paid before the mares are 
taken away.—See New England Farmer, May 15. 
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RICES. OF COUNTRY PRODUCE. 








aan —————— 
het @o 

APPLES, best, - - - _ barrel.| 
ASHES, pot, first sort, - - - | ton. (125 00 130 60 
earl, first sort, - - - | ™ 1125 00.130 00 
BEANS, white, a. - bushel.| 90! 1.00 
BEEF, mess, - barrel., 10 50 11 00 
Cargo, No. 1, | « | 9 50 10 00 
Cargo, No, 2 - |; “ | 800 880 
BUTTER, inspected, No. 1, new, pound, | 14 16 
; CHEESE, new milk, — - - » | = 4 7 9 
{ Skimmed milk, - - - ae . 3 
| FLOUR, Baltimore, Howard-street, - _barrel.| 5 75. 6 00 
Genesee, - - - “« | 53 &%75 
Rye, best, - - - - | “ | 32% 3@ 
| GRAIN, Corn, - - - bushel.) 60 62 
ye, - ~}| *| @& & 
Barley, - - ea } 67 
Oats, - - - ok. a 42 45 
| HOG’S LARD, first sort, new, - |pound, } 9 
AME, - - - - - - | cask, 85 90 
| PLAISTER PARIS retails at - ton. | | 3 50 
| PORK, clear, - - - barrel.| 17 50, 18 00 
Navy, mess, ° - | “ | 13.00) 18 50 
| Cargo, No. 1, . « | 13 00! 13 50 
| SEEDS, Herd’s Grass, ; - bushel.| | 200 
Orchard Grass, - : 46 | | 300 
Fowl Meadow, - ° ie | 3 00 
Rye Grass, - ° - “| 4 06 
‘Tall Meadow Oats Grass, - | “ | 2 8 
Red Top - - ° oe. 62, 100 
Lucerne, - - - + pound. 38! 50 
White Honeysuckle Clover, e 33 nO 
Red Clover, (northern) 1 @ 8 
Freitth Sugar Beet, - ° “ | 4 74) 
WOOL, Merino, full blood, washed,- | $2] 45 
Merino, full blood, unwashed, | “ 18 23 
Mer:.no, three fourths washed, | ‘ 26| 32 
Merino, half blood, —- ra. = 23 on 
Merino, quarter washed, = - “ 22 24 
-Native, washed, - - - “ 20 23 
Pulled, Lamb’s, first sort, - “ M4 36 
Pulled, Lamb’s, second sort, | “ | y? 25 
Pulled, “ spinning, first sort, “ 2) 30 








PROVISION MARKET. 
CORRECTED EVERY WEEK BY MR, HAYWARD, 
(Cle-k of Faneuil-hail Market.) 











BEEP, best pieces, - - ° -  Jpound. 8 10 

| PORK, fresh, best pieces, » “a | 7 10 
whole hogs, . - “ 7 

va. = + * = : “ 10 
imOTTORm, j%-=- = 2 2 -¢ “ 12 
IPOULTRS, -, + & -- « “ 16 
BUTTER, keg and tub, - ° ‘ “ 10 15 
Lump, best, ss “ 18 ee 
|EGGS, - i. 5.0 oe ° - - |dozen ll 13 
| MEAL, Kye, retail, - ° . + |bushel 1 00 
Indian, retail, - - - “ 70 
i. Sa ‘ “ 50 
CIDER, [according to quality} - ‘barrel! 2 00] 2 
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MISCELLANIES. | 


The following letters, it is said, were written 
over the teu commandments in a church in Wales, 
Woman’s Will.—The following lines (s®ys a Cor-) and remained wexplained more than a century. 
respondent of the Brighton Herald) were copied | PRSYV RYPR FCT MN, , 

from the pillar erected oi) the mount in the ord —WRKPTUHSPRCPTS TN. 

John Field, formerly called the Dungeon I sand i, Sine dhe enailiiin ebdhd ase @ 


ey ; t skill ‘where it is wanted—eight times to the first line, 
‘here 1 g ] as the power and ski | 4 s 
Where is the man who has the po ich tiem Mies ae tns waned, 


—_— — 
oS 


To stem the torrents of a woman’s will? 





} 
! 
For if she will, she will, you may depend on't— A Young Metaph ysictan.—* Tell the truth, 


And if she wont, she wont, so there ’s an end on’t. 


eleven. “low can I mother, when I don’t know 
what truth js 5” 


A farmer in the neighborhood of Farringdon, 
(Berks,) has ventured upon the experiment of sow- 
ing a large field of Cobbew’s Indian corn, the seed | 
Was put into the ground on the 5th of May, made 
its appearance on the 15th, and has every pros- 
pect of turning out a prolifie crop. 


Jack-a-lantern.—Mr Harwood, a correspondent 
of the Boston Daily Advertiser, differs in opinion 
from Mr Mitchell, in Siiliman’s Journal, in regard 
/to the locomotion of the light called ignis fatuus, 

will-o-the-wisp, &e. Mr H. asserts that those 
met with at sea do change place. In crossing the 
gulf-stream, he observed them on different parts of 
the vessel in dark, damp nights, and spent several 

eee Mats ‘hours in climbing about, attempting to catch 

Mr J. Loring, of Yarmouth, C. C. sowed some ‘them. When his hand came near them they dis- 
turnip seed on the first of June, and on the first of, appeared ; he made a sudden grasp at one, but 
August he picked one which seemed bent upon) when he put his hand where it was, it was not 
pushing its humbler brethren off the ground. It there. He says he drove them from place to 
weighed 8 !bs. and was 15 inches round. | place all over the rigging —#Hamp. Gaz. 


New Lebanon, N. Y. has 
a single bean, of the kind 
called “ thousand-to-one,” 1972 beans! there were 
301 pods on the vine. 


Mr N. Harrison, of 


raised this season from 


| a i eas 
The Cincinnati: Daily Advertiser expresses the | It has been computed that not less than 
opinion, from the various accounts which have | 1,100,000 bushels of apples were imported into 
been published of the favorable state of the crops ;| England, priucipally from Germany, during the 
that there will be, at the lowest estimate, one mil- | past season. 
lion more barrels of flour made in the United | eee : af 
States, the present year, than were ever made in| Beggars.—The increase in number of itinerant 
one year before. __ | beggars, is a subject well worthy the attention of 
: err ee ... , {legislatures and the community at large. The in- 
Anecdote. —A full blooded Jonathan, residing in | conveniences, suffered in European countries by 
acertain town in New England, once took it into ‘herds of these wandering lazzaroni, ought to be “ 
his head to “ go a courtin’ ;” he accordingly sad-| warning, on our part, to check the infant growth 
dled the old mare, and started off to pay his de- | of similar associations among ourselves. There 
voirs to one of the buxom lasses of the neighbor-| ean be but little if any doubt, that many of those, 
hood. After “stayin” with his “ gal” until day-) wi are at present traversing the United States, 
light began to streak the east, he made prepara-| retailing to the charitable, tales of misfortune, 
tions to depart. Just as he was seating himself’ si-kness, and famine, are gross imposters, who ac- 
in the saddle, his fair one, who stood in the door,| tated by indolence and avarice, seek to obtain a 
(and who, by the way, was marvellously fond of r 








| Ben,” said a mother to her hopeful son of ten or | 


New and Improved Fruits.—By cultivating the 
crab apple, wonderful improvements have been 
;made: why might not something be done with 
the brambleberry, blackberry, thimbleberry, &c. 
by superior cultivation ? 


Cows.—When cabbages are given to cows, the 
| decayed and musty leaves should be taken off, or 
| they will impart a bad taste to the milk and but- 


| ter. 





To prevent the bleeding ef vines.—If a piece of 
| moistened bladder be folded over the end of the 
|} Vine which is cut, and then bound tightly round 
| with packthread, it will effectually prevent bleed 
; With packthread, it will eflectually prevent Dieed- 


ing, 





Strawberry Plants. 
| For sale at the Brighton Nursery 2000 plants of the Pine Ap- 
| ple Strawberry, in tine order for transplanting—at $2,50 per 
100 —37 1 2ets per doz. Also, Wilmot’s Superb, A'piue, Rose- 
berry, Hautbois, Downtou, &c. Orders for the above may be 
directed to J. B. Russet, Seed Store, 52 North Market St, 
Boston, where the planis will be delivered, free of charge for 
transporiation, The plants are packed in moss for transporta- 
tion to any part of the union. 
Tulip Roots. 

For sale at the Seed Store connected with the New England 
Farmer, 52 North Market street, 

A fine collection of Dutch Tulip Roots, of bright red, yellow, 
white. pink. and splendid variegated colors, at ¥1,00 per dozen 
—12 1-2 cts single. uf 
Notice. 

Subscribers to the New England Farmer are informed that 
they can have their volumes neatly and faithfully balf bound 
and lettered, at 75 cts per volaine, by leaving them at this 
office. 

New China Tea Sets, and light blue Dinner Ware. 

Received, a great variety of the above ; which, with a com- 
plete assortment of Crockery, China, and Glass Ware, are of- 
fered for sale, low, at No. 4 Dock Square. 

















Powder at 2s per lb. 

DUPONT’S POWDER, quality warranted, for sale at 
Copelund’s Ammunition Store, 65 Broad st, at retuil. Also, 
SHOT, CAPS, &c. of the Lest quality—cheap for cash. if 

English Scythes. 

James Cam’s double prime grass scythes, wide and narrow, 
a superior article. for sale at the Hardware Store of S. FES- 
SENDEN, No. 89 State Street. t June 19 





Buckwheat, §ec. 
| Forsale at the Seed Siore connected with the New Eng- 
land Farmer. No. 52 North Market Street 


’ 


A few bushels of Buckwheat, growth of 1828, 


Also, a fur- 


‘as 2s | ther sup “owl Meadow Grass Seed, of j ality 
livelihood, and even wealth by practising upon | ‘"“"*"! ply = owl * dow Grass Seed, of superior quality, _ 
avi “ eparks” rishi ave H . , ° . - > t @> ai 
having “sparks”) wishing to have him come | the sympathies of the benevolent. | — Tall : Te ane -- hry ae 
ae witha —_ “ _ v ™ . e » e us day received atthe New Enelanc ‘armer Seed § . 
again, stammered out, “ J shall be at home next Sun-| We are not desirous of appearing hard heart- | 59 North Market street, 20 neler ge cn 
d toht, Zeb” Zebedee, taking t his tobacco! . } 52 North Market street, 20 bushels of Tali Meadow Oat Grass 
ay nig, Leo. sebedee, taking out Mis tobacco | ed, or uncharitable, toward these wretches ; but | Seed, at $2.50 per bushel. 
box, and biting off a quid of pigtail in less thana in a country like this, where every necessary aid | Also, White Mulberry Seed, 50 cts pet ounce, Lucerne, 
second, honestly answered, “ So shall I, by gaully !” ee | or French Clover, White and Red Ciover, Sanfoin, Tim- 


,to the poor is extended, and where industry is 
| never known to starve, there cannot be occasion 
for much display of misery. It, therefore, is very 
probable that the tales of wo which these wan- 
derers relate of themselves, in nine cases out of 
\ten, are gross falsehoods, and that the whole 
cause and object of their perigrinations, is their 
profligacy and proneness to sloth. They make 
beggary a profession, and by their artiul mode of 


Idlers.—-Skilful politicians have been so sensi- 
° re 

ble of the dangers of idleness, that they have al- 
ways been vigilant to find work for their people. 
When Pisistratus had the supreme command, he 
sent for those who were idle about the streets, 
and asked why they loitered about doing nothing ? 
“If your cattle be dead,” said he, “take others 


from me and work ; if you want seed, that also =e : : 
‘ ‘ ad = a ... (exhibiting feigned wants, strain from the honest 
will I give you.” So fearful was he of the inju-| ‘ 
: , Pe ‘ A : | hearted, favors, which, perhaps, they are less able 
rious effects that would result from habits of idle- | . 
; to bestow than the beggars themselves, 


—T We heard one instance of a man belonging to 

Octogenarian Haymaker.—Mr Samuel Brigham,| New England, who, although in good circum- 
of Shrewsbury, has, eighty years in succession, | stances, having oceasion to assist a daughter and 
mown grass and made hay during each hay season family who resided in Ohio, to. journey back to 
on the farm, on which he now lives. And what 
is quite remarkable he has been able the present 





| their home, obtained many hundred dollars, by at- 
|tiring himself in a garb of misery, and wandering 
season to cut his half acre of grass per day. This| about the country for four months. After they 
furnishes a practical illustration of the effect of; had reached home, a quarrel arose about dividing 
temperance and steady habits, which in an emi-|the spoil, and the father drove his daughter and 
nent degree have marked the whole course of this| her children from beneath his roof.— Providence 
aged and worthy citizen.—Worcester Republican. | American. 





| othy, Orchard Grass, Oat Grass, Herds Grass, &e. 
Agricultural Books. 

The third edition of Fessenden’s Wew American Gar- 
| dener ; this work has been pronounced by the most ju- 
| dicious horticulturists in New England and the middle 
states, to be the best treatise on Fruit Trees, Vegetables, 
Grape Vines, &c., to be found in this couniry—price 
$ 1,25. 

The Vine Dresser’s Theoretical and Practical Manual, 
on the Culture of the Vine; and Making Wine, Brandy, 
and Vinegar. By Thiebaut de Berneaud. 

The Young Gardener’s Assistant, containing Directions 
for the cultivation of Culinary Vegetables, and Ornament- 
al Flowers. By T. Bridgeman, gardener, New York— 
price 37 1-2 ets. 

A practical Treatise on the Management of Bees; and 
the Management of Apiaries, with the best method of des- 
| troying and preventing the depredations of the Bee Moth. 
By James Thacher, M. D.—price 75 cts. 








Published every Friday, at $3 per annum, payable at the 
| end of the year—but those who pay within sixty days from the 
| time of subscribing, are entitled to a deduction of fifiy cents. 

[L> No paper will be sent to a distance without payment be- 
ing made in advance. 

Printed for J. B. Russeiy, by I. R. Butts—by whom 
all descriptions of Printing can be executed to meet the wishes 
of customers. Orders for printing received by J. B. Russexx, 
at the Agriculiural Warehouse No, 52 North Market Street 
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